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PREFACE 


In order that we may more fully understand: and properly 
explain that which exists today in every phuse of our "Great Society", 
we must look into history, with its accounts of the strugples, con- 
flicts, defeats, victories, and discoveries, that have marked the 
path of progress down to the present hour, Perhaps we are inclined 
to account for the great difference between the civilizations of the 
past and the present by, as John Dewey says, “attributing congenital 
stupidity to our forerunners and by assuming superior native in- 
telligence on our ow part";, but this is indeed a fallacy, for the 
knowledge which we now have as a basis for our advanced state of 
civilization is the result of the accumulated experience of the 
past,- we are beginning where they left off. Thus, in order to 
understand the modern social situation we must attempt to interpret 
the present in the light of the past, and to do this we must turn 
to history for the facts of the past. 

It is true that we cannot accept the greater part of that 
which was believed to be true or valuable in former times, but we 
can at least search for the great underlying factors which have 
been essential to progress and will continue to be fundamental to 
the proper development of the social order as long as the social 


order stands. 


1. Dewey, Democracy and Education, page 20 


4. 


As we trace the development of mankind from the earliest 
dawn of history, we are struck with the fact that the religious 
tendency holds one of the most prominent places among all the human 
characteristics of the race, Perhaps we could not justly ascribe to 
it the place of predominating force, yet in very many instances 
religious passion and devotion have had more power in deciding the 
action of individuals, tribes and nations than even the instinct of 
self-preservation, which is called "the first law of nature". Religion 
touches the very inmost springs of the nature of man, and he is ever 
ready to die, if need be, in order that he may defend that which he 
believes to be true in his own religious belief. Men have suffered 
much in the great cause of freedom and liberty, they have sacrificed 
their lives with the utmost bravery in defense of home and country, yet 
it has been religion that has always called out the most beautiful 
consecration, the most unswerving devotion, the greatest heroism. It 
needs but a glance at the pages of history to realize the truth of 
this statement. In this connection, Gregg says the following: 

"To appreciate the literature, sculpture, painting, action, 
and indeed, all expressions of life during these Christien centuries, 

a knowledge of the basal sources of the Christian religion is essential. 
Consider, for instance, how necessary « knowledge of the Bible is to 
the appreciation of half the paintings in any European gallery. As the 
Bible is the great text-book of Christianity, so it is a source from 
which much of our civilization can be explained." 

There has been, and still is, a feeling on the part of meny 


of the members of the Christian Church that education has ever been 


en influence working against the best interests of Christianity. 


1. Gregg, Moral Education, page 281 


5. 


On the other hand, also, the proponents of education have contended 
that the Church has continually fettered and hindered the advance of 
true science and knowledge. There is, no doubt, a certain amount 
of truth in both points of view, yet it would readily appear to the 
unbiased observer that in the advance of these two forces, they have 
found mutual advantage and help in the presence of the other, enough, 
perhaps, to far more than balance the contrary influence, 

this paper will be an endeavor to state the case for ed- 
ucation, showing how it has aided in the advencement of the Christian 
ideal, and in the nearer attainment of that ideal by the Christian 
world. At the same time, there will be shown many of the influencing 
factors of Christianity aiding in the advance of educational thought 


and scientific truth, 


AND EDUCATION 


Chapter II, Early Educational Ideals 


Education had its birth at a time when human consciousness 
was still young. Man was pitifully weak as compared with the un- 
friendly forces of nature about him, and if the race was to exist in 
the future, it was necessary that the young be taught every means of 
self-protection and of the gaining of a livelihood that were learned 
by the parents through such suffering and danger. The parent became 
a teacher. The methods used were crude, ideals were unknown, the 
lowly aims were but strictly practical; nevertheless, education hud 
come to stay, and it was destined to be a factor of the most vital 
importance in the progress of the race. Only as one generation was 
taught the knowledge and skills of the preceding generation could 
knowledge and skills accumulate, and it was as the educational system 
lost its crudities and gained perfection of method, ideal and aim, 
that the forward movement of civilization became more pronounced, 

Any conception of education must contain the elements of 
two great essential ideas. There is first the objective. In its 
most primitive aspect, the objective was merely the welfare of the 
individual - the parent teaching the child, But almost simultaneously 
was introduced another phase which was broader and of greater sig- 
i catice, namely, the welfare of the group. Here was sown the seed 
for future conflict, for there has ever been an antagonism between 
the individual and the group. So pronounced has this been that 
Benjamin Kidd says the following in his "Social Evolution": 


"Me interests of the social organism and those of the in- 
dividuals comprising it at any particular time are actually antag- 


pT 
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onistic; they can never be reconciled; they are inherently and essent- 
jially irreconcilable," 
We therefore find that the objective of education was forced to include 
immediately another element, that of endeavoring to find the balance 
between these two opposing forces. In course of time these first phases 
of the objective were expanded to include such elements as the law of 
the gods, the rule of Nature, the way of virtue, and so on down to the 
varied and almost innumerable objectives of moder education. The 
second great essential idea of education is the “educand" - the educator 
must contemplate the one who is to be trained and seek to know the 
answer to the question, What is good for him? 

An Eternal Idea conceived and perfected in the mind of the 
educator and an Individual to be taught! Here we have, as it were, 
a picture of the educational problem; often these two central ideas 
of education have been in direct antithesis, the welfare of the group, 
for instance, frequently being opposed to the good of any single in- 
dividual composing the group. Yet it has been for education to find 
the common ground, the place of synthesis for these two ideas. As will 
be seen, the demands of the former have been predominant, but there 
has been a continual swinging from one extreme to the other, man "dis- 


covered" in one era only to be lost in the next, 


We begin our study of education, then, by finding man as 
the servant of the group, the ideal for his training being that he 


shall be prepared to take his place as a member of the group to 


1, Kidd, Social Evolution, page 85 


2. 


carry on the particular ideals of that group. Since we are concerned 
here only with those types of education which influenced Christianity, 
we will next discuss the beginnings of Hebrew, Greek and Roman educa- 


tion, together with the special ideals of each, 


ie 

Starting with organized nebrew education, we find that it 
was mainly religious in character, the practical phase being omitted 
almost altogether, ‘Ihe child and his welfare were not considered, 
but, on the other hand, the objective was given the place of supreme 
prominence, this objective being the continuance of religious ideals 
in exact forms of law and ritual. 

"For five humdred years since the national crisis of the 
Exile, the Jewish race had developed a strange, fanciful, passionate 
learning and practice of its own, which became with every century 
more intricate and severe,.........For the serious-minded Jew, the 
men-children born to him were dedicated to the mission of Israel; a 
people chosen to set forth the law of the Lord in word and deed 
in a heathen world,") 

The Jews were faithful to an idea of a legally ordered 
life, and in order that this conception might not disappear, the 
male children were taught the details of ritual observance, ‘What 
the classics were to the humanists of later times, the hebrew 
Scriptures were to the Jewish educator; they were the subject matter 
of study, and in them he found poetry, history, philosophy and law. 
Where the Spartans found a place for military discipline the Jews 


emphasized the carrying out of the accumulated regulations of the 


Law. here the Roman youth might be trained in the manual of arms 


1, Wodehouse, A Survey of the History of Education, page 30 
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or the manoeuvers of war, the Jewish lad was initiated into the 
mysteries of legal discussion and interpretation. So extensive had 
this subject matter become by the addition of oral tradition, that 
no time was left in the curriculum of the synagogue school for the 
teaching of anything else. 

The boy was taught to read, not that he might be able 
to use this knowledge in the ordinary pursuits of life, but that 
he might be able to read, and so discuss, the Scriptures. In 
addition he was compelled to learn by rote the oral tradition 
repeated to him by his teacher, and so careful must be his train- 
ing in this regard that not only the thought must be memorised, 
but he must be able to reproduce the exact wording and phrasing, 
in order that nothing would be lost or changed for succeeding 
generations. So earnest was this religio-legal enthusiasm that the 
utmost attention was paid to the minutiae of faith and practice. 

it would seem that such a background of education, entirely 
religious in content and aim, would legislate in favor of a high 
moral standard. Professor Toy says the following: 

"The people enjoyed those benefits which result from 
habits of organized study - intelligence, alertness, definiteness 
of opinion, decision of conduct; and this training of life moved 
on a high moral-religious level.") 

the first part of this statement is no doubt true, and it 
is probable that even down to the present day the Jews have been 
reaping the benefits of highly developed intellectuality. It is 


also equally true that the religious tone of this form of education 


1. Toy, Judaism and Christianity, page 240 


“ 


Li. 


was very high. It must be conceded, however, that the true moral 


tone of the Jewish people was in no way benefited by such an emphasis 


upon the detail of outward form and religious ritual, Indeed, the 


child was so overwhelmed by the wealth of legal detail that he could 


i. 


not but forget the "weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith.") 

Jesus found Jewish education accomplishing its aim. In 
some ways, Christianity was destined to build upon it, but in others, 
Jesus and His followers were to be compelled to counteract its in- 
fluence. If ever a people has demonstrated that education can be 
a vital force, it is the Jews. Especially has this been shown since 
the fall of the nation, an event contemporaneous with the founding 
of the Apostolic Church; for nineteen centuries, without a country, 
government or ruler, the Jews have maintained their identity, and 
this can be attributed in part at least to the sound education which 
the ancient Hebrews have transmitted by tradition to their descendants. 
The chief characteristic of this education was that it was essentially 
patriotic, and its predominant element was religion, with intellectual 
culture but incidental, Although at later times, more organization 
was introduced and other factors entered into the general scheme, the 
former fundamentals were never lost and thus was laid a foundation 
upon which Christianity could build a lasting struéture, Though not 
educated men as we would consider at the present time, the early 
apostles nevertheless had received an educational influence from 


childhood that gave them a firm and vital belief in God and religion, 


I, Matt. 23:23 


12, 


and in that they had an education which met the essential need of 
the times. 

It was such an educational situation in which Christianity 
found itself at the very start. It is obvious that problems were 
presented in Jesus' dealings with the Jews, these problems later to 
become of even greater significance under the apostolic regime, 

Such it was that caused Paul, when faced with the question of legal 
bondage to exclaim, 


"For freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast there- 
fore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage," 


In many ways, however, Christianity was to be benefited 
by the very constraint which it sought thus to counteract. The 
habits of centuries had imprinted upon the mind of the Jew the 
necessity for religious self-control, and it only remained for 
Jesus to point out the way in which this attitude could be made 
truly moral, 


"But these ye ought to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone."9 


Again, Christianity was to benefit because of the fact 
that the human mind naturally revolts against a bondage which 
becomes too oppressive and burdensome, yet ever seeks a founda- 
tion of true authority. Jesus introduced these two elements, a 
freedom, on the one hand, from the bondgage of a legalistic ed- 


1. Galatians 5:1 
ma. Matt. 23:23 


13. 


ucation, and on the other, a foundation of authority that was satis- 


fying to that craving of the mind. 


ii. 

In contrast to the theoretical education of the Hebrews, 
the educational system of the early Greeks was intensely practical. 
The State was of course supreme, and the objective was the welfare 
of the group; education therefore aimed toward the making of a man 
who would be of the greatest worth to the State. While the Greeks 
were religious, more emphasis was placed upon training for states- 
manship and for warfare. ‘The child must learn self-control, courage, 
indifference to hardship and pain; he must become a man who can use 
practical judgment both in the council and in war; above all, he 
must leam to fight. 

Such was the objective, and to reach this objective, the 
child was taught from early youth, under military discipline, the 
arts of war, of council, of statesmanship. He was compelled to 
live under military control, with military surroundings, and for 
years of his boyhood he received no other training save in the art 
of fighting. Upon coming to the state of manhood he found himself 
nothing more than the tool of the State, a trained servant to fight 
her battles, There is little doubt, of course, that this was a case 
of necessity; Greece was surrounded by enemies mightier than she, 
and even within her borders, the Greeks found themselves in the 
minority, and for proper protection each free Greek must be trained 


to the very highest state of fighting perfection. This was the ideal. 


fe 


14, 


In later Greece this situation began to change, although 
Sparta maintained this standard and this objective until the very 
end, Athens, on the other hand, together with others of the free 
Greek city-states,had found that in unity was greater strength, and 
had united against common enemies until they found themselves in a 
place of security through constant victory over opposition. With 
the coming of security, the true Greek city began to demand more 
of her youth than a mere knowledge of war. All other peoples were 
looked upon as barbarians, and the pride of Greece demanded that 
her sons be wiser than they, Greece must excel not simply in 
courage and power, but also in wisdom, in art, in beauty, in the 
higher sensibilities of character, and above all, individual free- 
dom must be complete. 

The military training of earlier days was not entirely 
dispensed with. Greeks must still know how to fight. Half of 
later Greek education consisted, therefore, in military training, 
with the greater emphasis placed upon the physical aspect as a 
means toward that end. Leaping, running, wrestling, the throwing 
of the discus and the spear, games and competitions, were all 
aimed to train the boy in efficiency, in poise, in alertness, in 
control and in judgment. Just before coming of age, he was given 
a period of saat es military training in the camp, and following 
that he became a full citizen of the State. the other half of 
later Greek education was cultural and intellectual in content 
and aim. Music, dancing, and art were given an equal prominence 


with gymastics. The child was taught to read, to recite and com- 


13. 


pose verses, to sing and to dance; later, as the knowledge of the 
arts increased, he was instructed in sculpturing, taking his in- 
spiration from the much-loved contests of the Greok Games. 

After her victories over Persia, Athens allowed her 
interest in the physical side of education to fade. Gymnastics 
still had their place, but with a Renaissance of lyric poetry, 
drama and philosophy, the place of intellectual learming became 
more and more predominant. New knowledge of the world had been 
brought in from the outside, and with it had come much of good 
and much of evil. With new knowledge and new freedom, the individ- 
ual had cudiued the ascendency, The Greek philosopher could now let 
his thought roam at his will, untrammelled by the dictates of the 
State. No more would a Socrates be done to death because of his 
belief! Herein lay both strength and weakness; the power of the State 
was weakened, and the time was not far distant when Greece would find 
herself at the mercy of a younger and more vigorous invader; at the 
same time, the strength of Greek thought, with its freedom and orig- 
inality, was destined to live on, not only to become a moulding force 
in the thought life of the conquering Romans and to thus spread its 
influence to all parts of the ancient world, but to also prove its 
power throughout the succeeding centuries until the very present. 

The philosophies of Plato and Aristotle were to especially 
exert a great influence upon the thought life of the Church, Dur- 
ing the early centuries,, the views of Plato were held by the 


most ardent of the Christian educators, and was therefore a most 


j 


powerful factor in moulding the doctrines of the early Church, 


16, 


Under the form of Neo-Platonism, this system of philosophy con- 
tinued to be predominant during the Middle Ages, but with the 
advent of Scholasticism, Aristotelianism came to the front through 
its emphasis upon the value of Nature and the natural world, 
However, while Christianity was destined to owe much to the 
philosophical system of the Greeks, she also found a great ad- 
vantage in the new educational ideal of freedom, e true and 


valuable contribution of a living though conquered civilization. 


III. 

The education of early Rome was much like that of the 
early Greeks; it was mainly practical in its aim and content, the 
boy being trained for the necessities of life with the addition 
of little else. ‘thus the Roman youth learned to fight, to rum, 
to swim, to ride; he was, in short, to be a soldier who could 
defend his State and help fight her battles upon foreign soil. 
Besides this, however, he was given training in domestic tasks; 
he must be able to farm and to govern his household well, tasks of 
which the Greek knew little, From the very beginning, too, empha- 
sis was laid upon the Law of the State, and the boy was required to 
know and to understand the method and procedure of Roman government; 

| in their written form, as published in 450 B, C,, the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables became the chief subject matter of the theoretical 


part of a boy's training. 


ate 


The education of the Roman State was being founded upon 
a firmer basis than that of Greece, ‘Ihe former was building for 
a future in which a trained citizenship would be able, not only to 
fight the battles of the State, but also to assist in intelligent 
gdvernment, Moreover, the Komans had early realized that the last- 
ing strength of the State depended to a large extent upon the unity 
of the home, and therefore, in contrast to the State-centered life 
of the Greeks, the life of the Komans first centered in the home, 
The result of this attitude had a very important three-fold signif- 
icance, later to be of vital importance in its influence upon 
Christianity. (1) The State was held to be supreme, ‘The reverence 
paid to it was dependent, however, not upon its mere power, but 
rather upon the intelligent and proper administration of law and 
justice. So patent was that that Jesus was constrained to say, 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things thet are Caesar's,", thus 
placing tiis seal of approval upon a properly established civil 
government such as He found existing in the Roman Empire, (2) The 
individual was not suppressed as was the case in early Greece, nor, 
on the other hand, was he given the unbridled liberty of the Golden 
Age of Athens. The man became the ruler of his ow household, with 
a complete authority over each member, yet his training had been 
such that he could rule with wisdom and dignity. This ideal as 


held and practiced by the educational system of Rome was in direct 


1. Matt. 22:21 
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line with that of Christianity. "One that ruleth well his om house, 


having his children in subjection with all gravity.", (3) 


The place 


of women was recognized upon an equality with that of ais For the 
first time this right was accorded her, thus showing a decided advance 
upon the Greek and Hebrew conceptions, Whereas the educational systems 
of the Greeks and the Hebrews had failed to provide a place for the 
Biucation of women, the education of the Romans, recognizing its ob- 
ligation, gave to the girls of Rome a training, which, though inade- 
quate, was to prove a step in the direction of progress. As will be 
remarked later, Jesus preferred to accept the social order as He found 
it, not laying dow a program of His om but leaving it to the group 
to work out the necessary readjustments in accordance with the larger 
general principles of true ethical and religious morality. Neither He 
nor His disciples dealt directly with the problem of the inferior pos- 
ition of women under the Mosaic economy. Paul, it is true, touches 
upon the matter a number of times, notably in I Timothy 2:12, where 

he says, 


. "But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion 
over a man, but to be in quietness." 


It is altogether likely, however, that he was dealing, not with gen- 
eral principles, but with particular cases in which disturbances had 
, isen in the early Church for which women were largely responsible, 
Granting, on the other hand, that Paul and his Christian contempor- 


aries held the view that woman's position should be much inferior to 


I Timothy 3:4 
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< 


that of man, we see a greater need for a contrary influence such as 
was to come from the Romans. 

As the Romans came in contact with the civilization of the 
Greeks, it was natural that they should absorb much from the latter. 
Greeks no longer led the world in power, but had now taken the place 
of teachers, Not only was Latin taught in the schools of Rome, but 
Greek was studied with the profoundest interest. Greek drama, poetry 
and philosophy had been translated into Latin, and the influence of 
Greek art was also felt to a considerable measure. Of still greater 
Pdbtence was the fact that with the introduction of the Greek 
element in education, the Romans schools began to pay greater attention 
to the study of grammar, of language and of literature; advancing upon 
this, the study of rhetoric was introduced into the higher schools, 
and speech-making became an art, From this time on, the place of elo- 
quence in moulding the public mind, and consequently, the destinies of 
communities, nations and empires, had an assured place, and the teach- 
ing of oratory took a distinctive and significant position in the cur- 
riculum of subsequent educational systems. 

While there was much of value in the new educational plan 
of the Graeco-Roman world, there was also to be found the germ of 
weakness which had proven so fatal to the power of the Greek State. 
A conception of unbridled personal liberty was introduced; the 
significance of the home was lost; licentious pleasure-seeking took 


the place of the earlier restrained austerity; the whole eventually 


20, 


undermined the foundations of Homan society, until the Empire at 
last crumbled and fell, 

The last point of importance in this discussion is the 
fact that the Romans introduced into education a more thorough 
scheme of organization. Hitherto, there had been very little of 
institutionalism, In the case of the Jews, the educational pro- 
gram had been but a by-product of the religious program of the 
Israelites; the children were taught in the synagogue schools, and 
the more advanced by special teachers of the Law. In Greece, 
there were the military schools, having more the organization of 
an army than that of an educational institution, and the loosely 
organized academic schools of Athens, with their three main chairs 
of sophistics, politics, and philosophy. In ome, on the other hand, 
there had arisen a more or less highly organized educational system, 
which was essentially educational in’ origin, in aim, and in content. 
It was of the utmost advantage to the Christian Church to have such 
a model of organization to follow, this becoming of special value 
when Rome accepted Christianity as havnational religion and gave to 
the Church the power to control the education of the Empire. It is 
true, no doubt, that the Church set about the task of perfecting a 
system of education of her own, but with such a model before her she 
could not but profit thereby. 

More important still, however, was the extreme importance 


of the work which Roman education had wrought in its civilizing 


el. 


influence upon the world into which Christianity was bom. In this 
relation, Professor Cubberly makes the following emphatic statement: 

"It was the great civilizing and unifying work of the 
Roman State that paved the way for the next great contribution to 
the foundations of the structure of our modern civilization - the 
contribution of Christianity............Where we should have been 
to-day in the upward march of civilization without the work of Rome, 
it is impossible to say." 

It is significant that Christianity made its appearance 
at the time when the power of Rome had just passed its zenith. The 
latter had done its work in preparing the way for the advance of 
Christianity, and now when the power of the Empire began to wane, 


the verile strength of the new religion was ready to meet and defeat 


the religions of a declining civilization, and at the same time 


appropriate for itself the fruits of the labors of the past centuries. 


Christinity had a rich heritage. 


1. Cubberly, The History of Education. page 78 


Chapter II, The Beginnings of the Christian Ideal 


Almost every generation has produced its so-called social 
reformer, Here and there we find those who have accomplished much 
of benefit to mankind, but more often there has been such failure 
that hardly a ripple has been made upon the flow of human events. We 
note, however, that every would-be reformer has had a more or less 
well-defined program of reform, a program that was confidently ex- 
pected to right all existing evils and make Utopia a realized dream, 
The variety of such programs is almost infinite, ranging from those 
of the Old Testament prophet-reformers to those of the Karl Marxian 
socialists. Some have been religious as well as social in their aim 
and content; others have avowed frankly and openly their atheistic 
tendencies; and others, again, have attempted to hold to neutral 
ground by simply ignoring the religious aspect of social reform. 
| As Peake points out so well in his "Brotherhood in the 
Old Testament"), it is a striking fact that while Jesus was in a 
sense the greatest of all reformers, neither He nor His apostles 
issued any social or economic programs, ‘Ihe tendency in the form 
ation of such programs has been merely to fit them to conditions 
of particular times and localities, thus making them patently unfit 
for other times and places. It is this very defect that Jesus and 
His followers so wisely avoided, "Christianity was a Gospel for 
mankind, for peoples with social and political conditions of the 
utmost diversity."9 By leaving it to every age to make the necessary 


1. Peake, “Brotherhood in the Old Testament", page 162 
2. Ibid, page 163 
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adaptations, this new Gospel was prevented from becoming obsolete 
when completely different situations would arise in the future, 

Another fact of almost equal interest is to be found in 
the attitude of Jesus toward existing programs and legislation of 
the social order of His day. It is obvious that He recognized and 
wished to correct the evils about Him, and too, there is no doubt 
but that He knew that the religious and governmental programs of 
both Jews and Romans were destined to fail in producing results 
which were desirable, yet with the utmost wisdom He says to the 
multitudes about Him, "Think not that I am come to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfill. For ver- 
ily, I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law till all things 
be accomplished.",; Both in this statement and in His entire atti- 
tude, it would appear that Jesus was tacitly accepting the customs, 
laws and ideals which were then in existence. His was not the mis- 
take of many who wish to supersede one program of reform for another. 
On the contrary, He took society as He found it and laid down the 
great principles essential to progress, with the intent that man 
himself should shoulder the task of applying these principles. It 
was in this way that progress would come from within society rather 
than, as it were, being forced upon it from the exterior. 

The question very naturally arises as to the content of 


the heritage which Christianity was thus to accept. The educational 


1. Matt. 5:17-18 
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aspect has already been discussed, and the religious element in this 
heritage is yet to be dealt with. It is not, however, within the 
scope of this paper to more than mention a few of the salient points 
in passing, although the subject has a very direct bearing upon the 


later development of the Christian ideal. 


i. 

The ancient form of religion from which the Jewish faith 
of Jesus' day had descended had its beginnings in a very crude form 
of worship in which Jahveh was conceived to be the God of the des- 
cendants of one man only. Abraham inherited the promise of God 
through obedience and from thenceforth his children were believed 
to be the “Chosen People", The history of the development of this 
tribal conception includes the traditional period of the Israelit- 
ish bondage in Egypt, the return to Palestine and the establishment 
in the promised land of Canaan, and the following centuries down to 
the birth of Jesus. ‘this idea was maintained even through exile and 
every form of calamity which threatened the very existence of the 
nation. ‘The Israelites were at last separated by intemal wars, 
and the Tribe of Judah carried on the old traditional form of wor- 
ship and belief. During the times of greatest disaster, numerous 
prophets foretold the coming of One who would deliver His people; 


this had been interpreted to mean that the Israelites would be the 


only ones upon whom favor would be bestowed, and now in later times, 


the Jews still looked for a Savior and Redeemer for their ow nation 


only. 


— 
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It was this tribal conception of religion, later to 
become national in scope, that was largely to control the entire 
ethical thinking of the Hebrew people. It was a traditional be- 
lief that man was not at the very first an ethical being in the 
sense of being morally responsible for his acts., With knowledge, 
however, had come responsibility, and from that time forward he 
was recognized as a moral being, and laws were luid dow to govern 
his acts toward his fellow-man,. The fact to be noted here is that 
these laws all premised a favoritism on the part of Jahveh toward 
the Israelites. Thus, one Israelite was not to wrong another men- 
ber of his ow race, but toward those of another tribe or race his 
conduct was only to be governed by the command to keep himself 
separate. Their moral code was one that embraced their ow nation 
only, and applied only to their dealings with one another and with 
Jahveh, 

Again, the moral code of the Hebrews was mainly negative 
in its bearing. "Thou shalt not" was the oft-repeated introduction 
to many of the commands of the Old Testament. It thus tended toward 
suppression, and became a burden rather than an aid in moral guid- 
ance and direction, Being negative rather than positive in its 
commands, the Israelitish code placed the emphasis upon the evil 
that was to be avoided instead of directing the attention toward 
the good that should be attained. 


Another of the most important ideals which were cherished 


1. Peake, Ethics of the Old Testament, page 11 
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by the Jews of Jesus’ day was that of adherence to establighed 
ritual. Especially was this to be seen in the observance of the 
rules for outward purity, and this, too, had become exceedingly 
oppressive as the accumulated ordinances of centuries had grad= 
ually become more numerous and of greater importance in the eyes 
of the religious leaders of the day. So oppressive did this be- 
come that it was only the man of wealth and position who could 
keep himself ritually "holy", and thus be legally able to enjoy 
the benefits of religion. A serious division among the people 
was thus made, and religion became more and more the possession 
of the few, This ritualistic basis was also objectional in that 
it so closely identified religious observance and ethics, i.e. the 
ethical thing was to perform the ceremonies of religious ritual, 
and little attention was paid to a man's actions outside the 
religious sphere, such as his conduct toward his family or his 
slaves. 

Christianity therefore was born into the midst of a 
self-centered yet outward religion which was mainly ritualistic 
in expression and negative in attitude. What a sorry heritage 
this would appear to be! But, fortunately, this was by no means 
all thet had come dow from the past. 

In the first place, the Scriptures contained treasures 
of which the people of Jesus' day were not aware, Jesus, on the 
other hand, was conscious that much had been overlooked by the 


teachers of the Law in their search of the Scriptures, He says, 
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"For if ye believed Moses, ye would h bel] 
for he wrote of me," y ave believed me, 


And again, 


"Is it not written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all nations? But ye have made it e den of thieves," 


2 

What then might be the elements of the Hebrew Scriptures 
which were of such true and lasting worth? There seems, first of 
all, to have been a search after true morality, and to this is 
given progressive expression throughout various portions of the Old 
Testament. Such early passages as thet found in Genesis 18:25, 
where Abraham is made to exclaim, "Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?" exhibit this tendency, Again, in the Book of Job, 
we see,among other things, that a new emphasis is placed upon the 
righteousness that depends upon inward rightness rather than upon 
outward conformity to established rule. Job, after an inward in- 
spection of his ow motives, desires and feelings, makes the affirm- 
ation that "My righteousness will I hold fast, and will not let it 
go, My heart reproacheth me not for my days."3 "He is determined 
to stand by his ow conscience, even if he dies without being 
vindicated,"4 

In turning to the prophets, we find thet in many ways 
they too had stepped outside the common beliefs of Hebraism in 
their search for the true ideal in both the ethical and the re- 


ligious realms, For example, Amos recognizes that other nations 


1. John 5:46 

2. Mark 11:17 

3. Job 27:6 

4. Witchell, The Ethics of the Old Testament, page 301 
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are responsible to Jahveh for their moral conduct, and denounces 
them for their crimes., He goes still farther in picturing the ex- 
isting evils of his day and showing that it was only upon true 
righteousness that Jahveh could smile, this thought has been ex- 


pressed by Fox in the following: 


"The very essence of his (Amos') message was that Jahveh 
was not only the universal God but a righteous God, who would be 
content with no ritual worship or pilgrimages to sacred shrines such 
as that at Beersheba, but demanded righteousness from his people 
high and low alike."» 

Isaiah goes still farther in insisting upon the absolute 
holiness of Jahveh, who thus being holy Himself demands of His 
people that they shall be holy in a human measure, He has also 
arrived at the conclusion that Jahveh is the God of the whole 
universe, but he is still somewhat bound by the old conception 
that Jahveh looked upon Israel as His peculiar people, At the 
same time Isaiah has advanced to the point of considering all other 
gods to be nonentities (elilim).3 

There had thus been great progress made in the general 
conception of the Old Testament writers regarding the universality 
of Jahveh, a common ethical standard for all nations, and a separ- 
ation of ritual and morality. 

Another heritage of Christianity is to be founc in the 
philosophies of the past ages, especially those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Palestine had become very largely Hellenized, 


2. Fox, The Ethics and Theology of the Old Testament, page 151 
3. Ibid. page 159 
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first, under the rule of Antiochus Epiphanes, and later, under 
Herod the Great, and thus, not only were the customs and habits 
of the people changed to e considerable extent, but the very 
thought-life of the Jews became colored by the incoming tide, 
While it might be thought that this would be detrimental to the 
best interests of a new religion which was to suffer much at the 
hands of the nation from which came this influence, yet a depth 
and richness was added to Christianity that was of almost infinite 
value, One example of this may be cited in the dcctrine of the 
Logos of the Fourth Gospel, a philosophic concept appropriated by 
Christianity from the Greeks, but developed in its own peculiar 


manner by the writer of the Fourth Gospel. 


II. 

With a background which revealed such a wealth of advanc- 
ing thought mingled with the most narrow superstitution, and sur- 
rounded by customs and habits as widely varied, Christianity was 
faced at its birth with the task of making a selection of ideals 
and aims. Such a selection would be of the utmost significance in 
its results in establishing the new religion upon a proper basis. 
Not only must Jesus and His followers seek to choose those things 
which were of value, but they must discard, in so far as would be 
practicable, those things which were undesirable. Not only this, 
however, but if Christianity was to prove of greater value than 


the religions of the past, and if, besides, it was not to bea 


al el 
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mere synthesis of these other elements, the Founder of Christianity 
must introduce new elements of thought, ideal and interpretation, 
It was this that Jesus proceeded to do with such infinite wisdom 
and tact, 

He first made the emphatic declaration of the universality 
of God. In His prayer, recorded in Mathew 11:25, He says, 

"I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth," 
He then declares His oneness with God, in John 10:30, 

"I and the Father are one," 
Going beyond the former more or less anthropomorphic conception of 
Jahveh, Jesus next establishes the new concept that God was a 
Spirit and that as such He was not confined to limits of time or 
space, 


"God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth," 


At the same time this involved the thought that the Jews were not 
the only ones who would receive the benefits of His love and care, 
nor would the worship of God be confined to the land of Canaan, 

"The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father,....The hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Feather in spirit 
and in truth."»5 

Again, Jesus transcends the negative conception of morality 


as advanced by the Old Testament by striking a positive note in His 


commands, at the same time including everyone in His ethical scheme, 


l. John 4:24 


2. John 4:21-23 
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No more were men to be told of the things which they must not do! 
Instead, they were given a positive command for right action, 

"Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thy enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.") 

In this, He demands no passive non-resistance, but rather calls 
for strength of action that is of greater significance than that 
which requires "an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," Here 
He also goes outside the narrow confines of the Jewish race by say- 
ing that they must love their enemies, Most striking of all, how 
ever, is the fact that Jesus now introduces the element of Love as 
the most impelling factor in human relations, “Love your enemies," 
and again, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself."o5 

Jesus accepts the view of the prophets as to the holiness 
of God and the resulting need of individual holiness, but He goes a 
step farther in placing the responsibility upon the individual not 
only for his acts but also for his intentions. He denounces the 
Pearisees for their inward impurity while appearing clean through 
ritual cleansing, and then shows the necessity for a more thorough 
purification, 

"Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: for ye 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess, Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 


the inside of the cup and of the platter, that the outside thereof 
may become clean also,"q 


1. Matt. 5:43-44 
2. Mark 12:31 
3. Matt. 23:25-26 
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And again, 


“For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven, Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment: But | say unto you, That 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment."y 

On the other hand, Jesus does not try, in many cases, to 
make a direct application of His commands for conduct, and His 
disciples follow him in this particular. A noteworthy example of 
this is in the matter of slavery; it would seem that while Jesus 
must have seen the evil in the system, He either realized the futil- 
ity of attempting to combat it at that time, or wished to let man 
face the problem himself and work it through to its conclusion by 
being merely guided by the larger general principles of right and 
justice, 

Further examples of the unfolding conceptions of Jesus 
and His followers might be cited almost without number, but enough 
has been said to enable us to draw our conclusions as to the great 
central ideal of Christianity, namely, that of Love, with a univers- 
al God from whom all Love emanates. To sum up the matter we will 
quote from Henry Churchill King as he speaks of the central theme 
of Jesus’ teaching. 

"Te basic conviction is that of love at the heart of 


the world; that the goal, therefore, of all life is the establish- 
ment of loving relations between all personalities; that the basic 


1. Watt. 5:20-22 
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qualities of life for character, influence, and happiness will be 
those qualities of character that are essential elements of love; 
that, if there is love at the heart of the world, we may trust our 
own natures, and our final moral evidence must be the appeai to our 
own reason and conscience, to our own best vision; that the great 
motives to righteous living must be those that grow immediately out 
of the fundamental conviction of love at the heart of the world; and 
that the chief means in both individual and social upbuilding must 
be obedience to thse subsidiary laws of life which, under various 
circumstances love demands, and which human experience confirms.", 


The Christian ideal, then, finds its expression in the 
attainment of Love and the practice of all its principles by all 


mankind, 


1. King, The Ethics of Jesus, page 273 


PART II. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 


"UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


~ 


Chapter III. The Parallel Development of the Ideals 
of Christianity and Education 


I. The Period of the Garly Church 


The first centuries of the Christian era was largely a 
time of evangelism. Most of the Apostles were wnlearned and un- 
lettered men, Paul being a noteworthy exception; because of the 
widespread belief among Christians that the Second Coming was near 
at hand, it was not deemed essential to lay the foundations for 
the future of the Church by any educational program. Jesus, it is 
true, had spent much of His time in teaching, thus following the 
example of the learned men of that age; that Jesus had only made 
a beginning upon this task and that He expected it to be carried 
on by His followers is the thought contained in Luke's introduct- 
ory words in Acts 1:1, where he says, "Jesus began .to do and to 
teach",, At first, the Jewish Christians attempted to continue 
their worship in the synagogue and so to use the synagogue schools, 
but it was not long until they were debarred from any such partic- 
ipation in Jewish religious activities,» nor could they receive 
the benefits of the educational system of Rome, but were left 
entirely to their own resources to provide an education that might 
be distinctly Christian in content and aim. That they failed in 
such a task during the first two hundred years was due partly to 
their conception that it was unnecessary and also to the fact that 
the persecutions of the Christians by both Jews and Romans soon 
broke out. 


1. Garus-Wilson, The Expansion of Christianity, page 55 
2. Wodehouse, A Survey of the History of Education, page 32 
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é Beginning at Jerusalem, the @vangelistic program of 
the Church was carried out progressively to all Palestine and 
then into Gentile countries. It is at this point that we note 
the first great manifestation of one of the most important con- 
‘ceptions newly introduced by Jesus, a conception founded upon the 
principle of love, namely, the inclusion of all peoples in the 
redemptive scheme, In the first public announcement of this fact, 
Peter says, 

"Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons: but in every nation he t)at feareth him, and worketh 
_ righteousness is acceptable to him.", 
f From this time on, Christianity was made all-inclusive, 
| and thus it was that the gospel was preached "unto the uttermost 
. part of the earth." By 65 A. D., the glad news had been carried 
over a territory extending, roughly, from 500 to 1500 miles in 
every direction., Centres of missionary effort had been established 
in many of the larger cities. Paul himself had travelled over, and 
preached in, a considerable part of the Roman Empire, and in many 
places he had founded churches which became strong and a aoe 
organizations, It is a significant fact, however, that, while 
Christianity was thus being so widely spread throughout the knowm 
world, the numbers of its adherents was not growing proportionally. 
Up until the beginning of the third century, the spread of the new 
faith consisted rather in diffusion than in a great increase in 
; numbers. 

T. Acts 10:34-35 


:. 2. Carus-Wilson, The Expansion of Christianity, page 56 
. 3. Ibid, page 64 
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The cause of this lack of increase in membership was due 


O many causes, There was, of course, outside opposition and 

vere persecution; the wealthy, the powerful, the learned, all, in 
fact, of any position and influence were arrayed against this re- 
-igion of "ignorant men", There were inside divisions and disturb- 
Biss; the doctrines of the Church had yet to be properly formulated 


+ 


and interpreted, and in many of the churches each individual be- 
lieved that he could be a law unto himself. With such conditions 
re ailing within and without the Church, there was little to make 
it attractive to those whom Christianity wished to reach. 

The organizing of the Church had been proceeding slowly, 
however, and preparations for further advance had almost uncon- 
sciously been made, The work of Paul had been supplemented by 

be efforts of the other Apostles during the first century and 

in the second century by the work of such men as Polycarp, Clement 
of Rone, Hermas, Justin Martyr, and Ignatius of Antioch. The 
amber of Church officers had increased, and the organized congre- 
gations were united in various territorial divisions under common 
monarchial Bishops. 

Having passed through a period of such severe internal 
Btruggle and external conquest wierein a degree of organization 


was attained, there now came a time in which more perfect found- 


stions were to be laid through the establishment of a form of 


—— 


og Walker, A History of the Christian Church, pp. 46-47 
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educational program. Persecution, on the one hand, had made the 
early Christians hate the established systems of education, with 
their content of classical literature and Judaic or pagan relig- 
ions; on the other, it had driven them to a life of seclusion 
which in tur resulted in habits of contemplation, and from this 
they had conceived a new type of education which was later to over- 
shadow all others for many centuries, i.e. that of monasticism. 
Another element, somewhat contradictory in character, 
had also entered into the situation during the latter part of 
the second century and the first of the third. A few outstanding 
thinkers and educators, such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen and 
Tertullian, had been converted from their pagan philosophies and 
had become enthusiastic supporters of the Christian faith, and in 
so doing had encouraged the advance of education within the Church. 
At the same time they had upheld and recommended the study of 
pagan philosophy and classical literature because of the true 
value which they recognized in such studies., With such support, 
it is not surprising that education began to take its place among 
the various functions of the Christian Church. About 179 A, D., 
Pantaenus founded at Alexandria the most famous and influential 
of the early Church schools. This was know as the School of 
Alexandria. At the first, it was a school for probationers who 
wished to join the Church; it was not deemed wise to allow those 


who had but just become converts from a pagan religion to join 


1. Monroe, History of Education, page 106 
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the Church in full membership without first undergoing a period of 
probation, and they were therefore given preliminary instruction 

in the school in the elements of Christian doctrine, These proba- 
tioners were known as catechumens; the new type of school now 
started was called the catechumenal school. Under the leadership 
of Pantaenus, the newschool soon took on an additional function, 
that of providing training for the leaders and ministers of the 
Church, and because of this it was given the new name, catechet- 
ical school. It was here that the study of philosophy and rhetoric 
commenced to take its place in the equipment of the Christian lead- 
er, Pantaenus was himself a converted Stoic philosopher, and as 
he was followed by Clement of Alexandria and later by Origen, the 
Christian thought of the times was very largely affected, both by 
their teaching and writing.) In organization and in method, the 
School of Alexandria was greatly influenced by the prevailing type 
of Graeco-Roman education, being pattemed partly after the old 
Athenian Academy and partly after the later rhetorical schools of 
Rome, 

This new element of learning, with its intellectual 
tolerance, was largely responsible for the increase in numbers, 
strength and influence of the Church during the third century, 
this, too, in spite of the fact that it was during this period 
that the most bitter of the Christian persecutions raged.9 Ed- 


ucation had not only taken its place as a function of the Church, 


1. Brow, A History of Keligious Education in Recent Times, p. 20 
2. Walker, A history of the Christian Church, pp. 84.87 
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but had proved itself to be a vital necessity to its well-being! 
Furthermore, it had already very largely influenced the doctrines 
and thus the ideals of the Church, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Tertullian were not only supreme in their educational fields, 

so much so that President Brow says of them that they “left a 
record of educational work which is one of the brightest in history", 
but they had also taken a prominent place in the organization of 
Christian theology. ertullian is spoken of as "the father of Latin 
theology."; Clement, too, was an extensive writer in this field, 
but his greatest influence was felt through the work of his pupil 
and successor, Origen, It is significant that each of these had 
been influenced by pagan philosophy, having received their education 
in the finest of the schools of rhetoric and philosophy, yet they 
became the greatest defenders of Christianity during this period. 
Furthermore, in the work of Clement and Origen, we find that their 
systems of theology were worked out and perfected as the result of 
their educational activities. 

Following closely upon the activities of the Church in 
this period came the organized persecutions begun under Decian in 
250 A. D., and ended in 311 by the Edict of Toleration to Christ- 
jans issued by Galerius in conjunction with Constantine and Licin- 
ius.g So fim, however, had been the foundations laid for the 


1. Walker, A History of the Christian Church, page 67 
2. Ibid, page 110 
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' 
Church by the work of these educators that it came forth from the 
struggle stronger than ever before, 

Events were moving with bewildering rapidity. In the 
place of indignities heaped the one upon the other, opposition 
of every kind, the frowns of Emperors, and the persecutions of 
the Roman Empire, there came in swift succession this Edict of 
Toleration in 311; the battle of Milvian Bridge, where he lated 
the leadership of the Christian cross, in 312; the Edict of uni- 
versal freedom for religion, issued by the Emperor Constantine 
in 313; the latter's own public confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ in 324; and finally, the first Ecumenical Council of the 
Church at Nicaea in 325. 

A new power had been placed in the hands of the Christ- 
ian Church, a power of which it soon availed itself, i.e. the 
authority of the State. This event has since been proclaimed by 
many as the great opportunity for the Christian religion, the time 
when the doors of golden opportunity were thrown open to the 
Church of Christ; yet as we look back across the centuries and see 
the havoc wrought by such a union we are forced to wonder if this 
was not a great calamity rather than a matter for rejoicing. Much 
good was of course accomplished, but was not this good counter- 
balanced by the evils which began to creep into Christianity © 
because of multinlied authority, wealth and position? Perhaps the 

educational 
greatest good which resulted was to be found in the/system which 


was evolved through the State Church and fostered under its influ- 
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ence during the following centuries, The Graeco-Roman system of 
education of the later Empire had reached a high level of effic- 
iency, but with the decay of society during the period immediate- 
ly preceding the downfall of the Empire, this was neglected and 
forgotten, and men gave themselves up more and more to the licent~ 
ious pleasures of the time, In 529 A. D., when the Emperor Justinian 
abolished the old philosophical schools, it seemed as though the 
attainments of the past were to be almost forgotten, but it was at 
this time that the Church stepped into the breach and became the 
preserver of culture and education, Under the patronage of the 
Roman Empire, Christian schools had continued to flourish at the 
very time when the secular schools were dying out. Both the cat- 
echumenal and catechetical schools had increased in numbers until 
they were to be found in nearly all the larger Christian centers, 
the bishops recognizing their value and supporting them in con- 
nection with the larger churches of each diocese. So important 
had become the influence of Christian education that President 
Brown makes the following statement in this regard: 

"Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the significance 
of this teaching epoch of the second, third, and fourth centuries. 
No similar emphasis upon teaching recurs until the intellectual 
awakening of tne Renaissance and Reformation.", 

It is remarkable, however, that of the two types of 
educational theory already mentioned (p. 38), monasticism, with 


its background of persecution, should now become the form which 


was to predominate. It did not, of course, do away with the 


1. Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p.22 
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principles of classical and rhetorical study to which it had at 
first been so antagonistic; instead, it attempted to absorb the 
cultural features of the prevailing forms of education and mould 


them into the monastic type of life and thought. 


II. The Rise of Monastic Education, and 
the Church of the Middle Ages 


Monasticism owes its origin more particularly to the 
influence of Oriental religions upon Christianity at a time when, 
through persecution, the latter was most susceptible to such an 
influence, Already, there had been found some support for the 
ascetic idea in the commands of Jesus to take no thought for the 
morrow, to forsake father and mother, wife and children, to sell 
one's goods and give to the poor, and to renounce the world in 
devotion to the cause of the gospel, Greek philosophy, too, pre- 
sented elements of the same idea; the Stoics advocated the virtues 
of contempt for pain and death and of indifference to the changes 
of fortune; the Pythagoreans believed in silence and the sub- 
mission of the physical nature; the Cynics united in neglecting 
the obligations of society. 4ut it was in the more typical of 
the Oriental religions that Christianity found its most outstand- 
ing form of ascetic ideal. Here, the highest ethical good was to 
be obtained by the elimination of all natural and material de- 
sires; the physical nature was to be subdued through fasting and 
penance of every sort, in order that spiritual excellence might 
be obtained; the salvation of the individual was the object of 


supreme importance, 
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The first of the prominent adherents to the monastic 


ideal was St. Anthony; in 305 he fled to the desert near the Red 
Sea and took up a life of extreme asceticism. His example was 
followed by many during the severe persecutions of that period, 
each living a life of isolation as a hermit. Later, monasticism 
was transferred to Rome by Athanasius and Jerome, and there in 
the West the monks began to live in communities rather than” sep- 
arately. 

These monastic communities now began to draw up rules 
for the guidance of the individual within the group, each commun- 
ity having its own set of rules, In the majority of cases, these 
rules were formulated by the outstanding man around whom the 
group had first formed. Such a man was Benedict, a Roman patrician 
who had become attracted to a life of spiritual devotion in con-= 
trast to the corruption of the social life of Rome. Because of 
his force of personality he had attracted many to him, and as he 
found his group increasing in numbers, a felt the need of having 
rules for the guidance of his followers. In 529, he drew up such 
a set of rules, with the intention that it should be for his ow 
community only. However, it was not long untii the influence of 
the popes caused the Benedictine rules, as they were called, to 
be generally adopted throughout the West. 

The rules of St. Benedict covered all the phases of 


monastic life, including worship, organization, discipline and 
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general conduct, Of special import was the fact that emphasis 

was placed upon the need for manual labor. The monk was not to 

be a mere idle recluse, but was to spend at least seven hours 

each day in some form of labor, Added to this, he was also to 
devote two hours per day to reading and study. As time went on, 
the monastic rules were altered and revised, but the matter of 
labor and study was considered to be fundamental to the monastic 
ideal, This was destined to become of the most vital importance 
in the social and educational advancement of Western Europe. 
"Monasticism was an education in the broadest social sense of 

the term"., By the example of the monks, the peasants were taught 
the proper cultivation of the soil, drainage of waste land and 
better methods of crop production, They improved the various 
crafts and trades by introducing better processes, and encouraged 
trade and industry of every kind. But most important of all, through 
their indefatigable devotion to study, the monks preserved the learn- 
ing and culture of the Ancient World during the period of medieval 
darkness which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, In order to 
study, the monks must be able to read, and to be able to read they 
must be taught and they must have books to read. As all books were 
still copied by hand, they were very costly, and therefore the 
novices were trained in the reading and copying of manuscripts. 
Thus it was that when the interest in literature and in books 

was waning elsewhere, the monasteries were serving as depositories 


for the preserving of the learning of the past. 


1. Monroe, History of Education, page iis 
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In order that the monks might be taught to read and 
write it was necessary that some form of educational organization 
be introduced, Previous to this, the educational system of the 
new State Church had mainly centered in the episcopal and cathe- 
dral schools, these being the successors of the catechumenal and’ 
catechetical schools of the earlier period. They were organized 
by each bishop for the traning of the clergy for churches under 
his supervision; later they were enlarged to include the train- 
ing of bright children intended for the priesthood, the teaching 
being carried on by the resident priests in each cathedral. ‘ihe 
demands of monasticism now,however, caused the rise of still an- 
other school within the monastery. At first, the monastery schools 
were limited to the training of the monks, but it was not long 
until their sphere was extended and all who were inclined toward the 
pursuit of owed were allowed to enter. Since the cathedral 
and episcopal schools were restricted in content of curriculum as 
well as by the fact that only candidates for the clergy were allowed 
to enter, the monastic schools were the only ones throughout the 
Middle Ages which had any real and lasting educational significence. 
Professor Monroe writes as follows: 

"Thus it happened that the monateries were the sole 
schools for teaching; they offered the only professional train- 
ing; they were the only wmiversities of research;....... they 
produced the only scholars; they were the sole educational in- 
stitutions of this period.", 


While this is true to a great extent, it must be noted, 


on the other hand, thet with the dawn of Christian supremacy in 


1, Ibid, page 116 
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312, there had come a narrowing of the aims of education. Laurie, 
in speaking of this, says, 

"The Ghristian did not think of the culture of the whole 
man. He could not consistently do so. His sole purpose was the 
salvation of the soul." 

Christianity fostered education and kept it alive for 
many centuries, and because of this education owes much to Christ- 
janity, yet the chief purpose of the Church in thus acting the part 
of a patron of education was that she inns further her ow inter- 
ests. She had realized the power of education and she wished to 
appropriate and control this power, However, as far as the progress 
of education was concermed, it might be said that education went 
into a deep sleep for the next sight centuries, only aroused for 
a brief period during the early Renaissance of the eighth century.o9 

We have in this situation a curious tangle of opposing 
forces making up the clements of future conflict, There was on 
the one hand the Church possessed of governmental authority and 
Serer of the State. On the other hand, the State, though 
outwardly submissive, was only awaiting the opportunity to throw off 
the hand of usurped authority. Again, there were the ideals of 
Christianity, partially interpreted but still expressed in only a 
small degree in the lives of the followers of Jesus. The monk 
forgot his obligation to his neighbor and sought to secure his ow 
salvation. The principle of love did not prevail in the ideals of 


1. Laurie, Rise and Constitution of Universities, page 7 
2, Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. I, p.26 
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monasticism, the latter thus being in direct opposition to the 
fundamentals of society such as allegiance to the State, the care 
of the family, and economic endeavor, In principle, therefore, 
monasticism was anti-social,, and because of this tendency it was 
destined to come into conflict with both the Church and the State, 
Although monasticism was one form of expression of Christianity, 
it could not but revolt against the ideal of love as expressed in 
all forms of social ccntact. At the same time, the dynamic power 
of education is shown in the fact that it was the monastic life 
which expressed in actual conduct the ideal which the Church 
acknowledged yet failed to exemplify. Founded for the purpose of 
accomplishing the salvation of the individual, monasticism became 
impregnated with the spirit of education, and this in tur caused 
the introduction of the Christian ideal of love into the monastic 
anti-social program, thus making it both Vhristian and social in 
its expression during the greater part of the Middle Ages. 
eashace these opposing forces already mentioned there 
was the ever-present conflict of the individual and the group, 
with the endeavor of ene to find the balance between the 
two. The early predominance of the group had been replaced in 
Christianity by emphasis upon the value of the individual.e With 
the Seal wgita of the Church, and especially with the coming of 
governmental power to the State Church, the individual had again 


1, Graves, History of Education in the Middle Ages, page 13 
2. Adams, The Evolution of Educational Theory, page 148 
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been submerged, Again, however, individual expression made its ap- 
pearance in the development of monasticism, but as the latter became 
more highly organized the individual was once more made the servant 
of the group. It is evident that if the ideals of Christianity were 
to reach their full fruition some balance must be found between the 
individual and the group. Education was already proving itself to be 
a stabilizing factor in this conflict by providing the solution to the 
problem. That this is true is made evident as we proceed farther in 
the history of the organization of the educational systems of the 
later Middle Ages. 

There was, lastly, the conflict between education and the 
Church. As has been said, the Church sought to control the forces 

of education in order that she might in this way accomplish her ow 
ends. Education, however, while not opposed to Christianity and its 
ideals, was too strongly institutional to long remain a mere function 
of an institution of a similar character, and was therefore bound to 


revolt when the impulse for self-expression became sufficiently strong. 


ITI, The Early Renaissance and Scholasticism. 


The first manifestation of the latent energy of education 
which was to stand as a landmark in the midst of Medievalism is to 
be found in the Renaissance of the eighth century, When, in 771, 
Charlemagne became ruler of the Frankish kingdom, he found his 
subjects in the most profound educational darkness. the priests 

- and monks alone easaevenit a knowledge of the rudiments of educa- 


tion, and even they were lacking in any marked degree of literary 
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or scholarly attainment, While the monasteries had preserved the 
knowledge of the past by the copying of manuscripts and the estab- 
lishment of libraries, they had added nothing to the general store 
of knowledge and this knowledge was now becoming the property of 
an ever=narrowing circle, Realizing the great need in the direction 
of education for the mass of the people, Charlemagne immediately 
instituted an phanabhiokat revival, calling to his aid a talented 
and far-seeing educator, Alcuin, wno was then the master of his 
own famous school in York, England. 

Alcuin was admirably fitted for the task to which he 
was called, both by a high degree of scholarship and by a practi- 
cal cast of mind., He began his work by a survey of the materials 
with which he had to work, ‘The monastery schools had been broken up 
by continued disorders within the kingdom, and there only remained 
the vestiges of a Palace School, a center of court instruction, as 
a nucleus around which to build his educational system, He had 
brought with him three of his instructors in his school in York, 
and with their help he reorganized the Palace School and opened 
it for the instruction of the nobility of the court, Charlemagne 
himself entering the school as a pupil. 

Education was not, however, to be confined to the nobil- 
ity, and in 787 Charlemagne issued the first general educational 
proclamation of the Middle Ages, in which he reproved the abbots 


for their slackness in allowing the monastery schools to degener- 


1. West, Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, page 40 
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ate, It was commanded that instruction be immediately re-established 
in all parts of the kingdom, with special emphasis laid upon the 
training of the priesthood. In a later proclamation in 802, it was 
further ordered that the children of all freemen be sent to these 
monastery schools to receive instruction in grammar and reckoning, 

Charlemagne now appointed Alcuin to the position of Abbot 
of Tours, and here the latter's educational ability caused the youth 
desirous of learning to flock to him in great numbers, In tur, 
there went out from the monastery an ever increasing influence which 
spread itself far and wide, thus encouraging all forms of educational 
endeavor, 

During this time, iteades had been a warm and ardert support- 
er of the Church and its doctrines, but following him as master of 
the Palace School, Joannes Scotus Erigina introduced a new element 
of doubt and scepticism by taking a much more liberal attitude 
toward the study of the pagan authors, and by questioning some of 
the doctrines of the Church. It was here that the seed was sown for 
the intellectual revival of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but 
in the meantime the cloud of medieval darkness again settled dow 
for the next two centuries, 

With the breakdown of medieval isolation at the end of 
the tenth century, there resulted a new and peculiar type of thought 
which became known as scholasticism, Previous to this time, the 


dominant characteristic of the thought life of the Middle Ages had 
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been that of unquestioning acceptance of constituted authority 

in Church doctrine and faith, A few had dared to breathe their 
doubts, but the Church had united to put dow any such heretical 
attitudes, By this time, however, the Crusades had broken down 

the barriers between the East and the West, and new thought activ- 
ity was stimulated, thus resulting in a recurrence of this question- 
ing of religious faith. "The purpose of Scholasticism was tc bring 
reason to the support of faith," It therefore aimed to meet all 
doubts by argument, and to do this, it was necessary to systema- 
tize existing knowledge and make a logical theology; doctrines 

must be analyzed and defined, and then associated in a proper, 
logical system; and, not the least in Sloactanse, the individual 
ind must be trained in logical reasoning in order to use this 
systematized knowledge in support of the Church and her doctrines, 
Scholasticism was therefore distinctly educational in aim, content 
and method. ‘ithe most striking premise of scholasticism was, 
however, in direct opposition to its fundamental characteristic. 
While attempting to prove the doctrines of the Church by logic, 
thus giving prominence to reason, scholasticism still considered 
faith to be superior to reason, 

Here again we find one phase of the conflict in which 
Christianity was engaged. Certain doctrines had been formulated, 
some founded upon true and worthy ideals of the Church, some 
upon those which were fundamentally false. Because of the power 
and authority of the Church, education was called upon to defend 


these doctrines, thus being made a tool of the Church, An imposs- 
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ible situation was created in which mind demanded its freedom yet 
was fettered by an external authority and forced to follow a path 
of the narrowest limits. Yet, while there was much of demerit in 
such a system, a channel was opened for advance because of the fact 
that tation’ ty had made an acknowledgement, partial though it 
was, of the importance of reason and of education, ‘his advance 
made itself manifest through the founding and organization of the 
university system, 

It must be noted here that, contrary to the opinion of 
many writers, the true university did not appear before this time. 
It was entirely a product of the Middle a with scholasticism 
as the moving factor in its organization,, The university was 
of vital importance in that it was to become the place for orig- 
inal thought and research, and would therefore head the struggle 
in which education would demand freedom from the domination of 
the Church, and liberty of the mind from subservience to the 
false premises and false ideals of Christianity. this struggle 
would thus eventually force the Church to re-examine her ow 
attitudes, and in the end a purification of her ideals and aims 
would result, In speaking of the influence of the early uni- 
versity, Monroe brings out this thought in the following state- 
ment: 

"Freedom of discussion concerning political as well 


as ecclesiastical and theological matters here found its first 
home, While for the most part the sympathies of the universities 


1. Haskins, The Rise of Universities, page 3 
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would naturally be with the privileged classes, whose privi 

1 
‘they themselves had obtained, yet the university often beae 
the mouthpiece of the common people in opposition to king or 
priestcraft."y 


In a different field, but with parallel development, 
another form of education had arisen which was significant in one 
respect in its bearing upon this discussion. Chivalry was an- 
other product of the Niddle Ages, and was in some ways its most 
outstanding characteristic. Scholasticism had originated within 
the Church; chivalry, on the other hand, was distinctly'a product 
of secular society, It is important to note that the ideals of 
the latter were, like those of Christianity, founded upon the 
central thought of service and, therefore, of love, A long period 
of training was designed to instil into the mind of the applicant 
for knighthood these principles which were to guide his life and 
conduct. Chivalry was therefore a system of education expressing 
itself in life, It is true that its ideals were imperfect both 
in their formulation and in their expression, but a beginning 
had been made in preparing the mind of mankind for the true ideal 
of Christianity. It is well to remark in passing that the influ- 
ence of the Church upon the institution of chivalry was rather 
that of an external force instead of an internal moving cause, 

The knight accepted allegiance to religion because of his desire for 
the highest good for society. 


We find, then, that at the end of the Middle Ages the 


1. Monroe, History of Education, page 145 
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great central ideal of Christianity was beginning to find its 
expression through secular life. ‘ihe Church was still predom- 
inant in every phase of society, yet its power was being threat- 
ened by external forces, Leadership was gradually passing from 
the hands of Churchmen to the prominent Scholars, Schools were 
becoming more abundant and less under the direct control of the 
Church, Most important of all, the intellectual life of the 
people was being released from its fetters, and the way was open- 


ing for the great awakening which was to follow, 


IV. ‘The Period of the Classical Renaissance 

The early Renaissance of the eighth century and the 
awakening of scholasticism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
had been but brief periods of enlightenment, with corresponding 
periods of darkness following in their wake. There now began, 
however, a movement in Italy, in the fourteenth century, which 
was destined to sweep throughout Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and throw a great and lasting influence upon 
all civilization. The classical Renaissance was of the greatest 
import in the history of the Christian ideal. Within the Church 
it would seem as though the true ideal of Jesus Himself had been 
hidden up to this time behind dark clouds of religious super- 
stition and ecclesiastical dogma, but there now came the first 
bright burst of sunlight through the rifted clouds. The Ren- 
aissance discovered or re-discovered "Man"! Hitherto, the 


principal emphasis had been laid upon the Church, upon organiz- 
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ation, upon creed, upon dogma. Now, men began to think of nature, 
of beauty, of joy, of earthly happiness, No doubt the Renaissance 
had its shortcomings and its faults; no doubt it was still bound 
by the superstition of the past ages; but it accomplished a great 
and noble task for humanity in revealing that which Christ had go 
well realized, the value of mankind, 

The new movement origniated in the groping of the mind 
after new knowledge, Scholasticism had tended to exhaust existing 
knowledge and culture, and the finer minds of the period were not 
satisfied to move in such restricted paths, They thus began to 
search for a fuller world. 

"When, almost by accident, it opened out before them in 
the form of the historic past they leapt forward to make it their 
own, "5 

Scholars began to frantically search through the liter- 
ature of Ancient Greece and Rome for the essential elements which 
had given to these former systems of thought their liberty and joy 
of expression, To do this, it was necessary that a more intensive 
study of the classical languages be undertaken, and not only did 
the leading scholars give themselves over to this task, but the 
schools of the period began to place greater emphasis upon the 
teaching of Latin and Greek, All available classical literature was 


studied, and then followed a search for further manuscripts of the 


past. 


1. Wodehouse, A Survey of the History of Education, page 52 
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A new interest was created in the emotional side of 


life, Literature, art and poetry began to prove of greater 
attraction than abstract and philosophical reasoning, Yet re- 
ligion was not excluded, for religious fervor was realized to 
be one of the most prominent of the emotions; it was therefore 
allowed to express itself through emotional channels, and all 
forms of art were richly colored by this element of religious 
warmth, taking, moreover, their subject matter largely from 
religious sources, 

The Greeks had been interested in the natural world 
as well as in the realm of the metaphysical. Aristotle had 
begun and untiring search for facts based upon scientific con- 
siderations. While Plato had emphasized the existence of real- 
ity in the world of Ideas, Aristotle had realized that another 
step must be taken in connecting that world with the material 
world, To do this he had not discarded Plato's Idea, but had 
asserted that while Ideas were an essential part of reality they 
had their existence in things and not outside of them, He recog- 
nized, moreover, a Prime Mover or Cause behind all reality, with 
a concrete, realized end or “entelechy" to the potential Idea, 
He had thus united an interest in the metaphysical with a lively 
concern in the material., Because of this, Aristotle had, within 
narrow limits, worked out a complete system of natural science, 
incorporating it in such works as his "Physics", "Meteorology", 


and "History of Animals”. 


1. Rogers, Students History of Philosophy, pp. 101-118 
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During the early Christian era and the forepart of the 
Middle Ages, the views of Plato had gained the ascendency through 
a kind of religio-philosophic mysticism ternied Neo=Platonism, 
This new system of philosophy had omitted much that was truly 
Platonic and at the same time had introduced other new features, 
yet through its predominant influence it had continued to lay 
emphasis upon the Idea as reality while unrelated to things. The 
mystical mind of the Middle Ages had eventually interpreted all 
orthodox views upon this Platonic belief in the nature of reality. 
Under the Schoolmen a controversy had raged for four centuries 
over the nature of reality, some upholding the side of realism 
and contending that ideas, concepts and universals were the only 
ultimate reality, others supporting the opposing view of nominal- 
ism in which such ideas were thought to be only names with reality 
constituted in concrete objects, A still later view, much like 
that of Aristotle, had been advanced by Abelard that while ideas 
were really existent, they were dependent upon the material form 
to which they were applied, save in the divine mind before crea- 
tion. ‘This latter view, though Aristotelian in content, was now 
known as conceptualism, 

This long controversy had opened the way for the re- 
discovery of the natural world in the period of the Renaissance. 
Students began to delve into the secrets of nature through 
direct observation and experimentation. Adventurous spirits be- 
came interested in the world about them and a period of explor- 


ation began, with extensive and numerous discoveries upon both 
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land and sea, Physics, astronomy, biology and other kindred subjects 
of natural science were studied, thus providing a basis for modern 
scientific thought. 

All this resulted in a greater liberty of thought and 
expression and served to enter a wedge between the Church and educa- 
tion, Furthermore, the antagonistic attitude of the Church at this 
point caused the gradual severing of the connection to proceed with 
greater rapidity. 

The educational phase of the Renaissance was known under 
the name of humanism, this derived from the interest shown in the 
humanities, the “humanly interested" classical literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. During this period the advance of educational 
theory was phenomenal. In contrast to this, the practice of educa- 
tion was slow to change, lagging far behind in spite of the many 
attempts at improvement. The enthusiasm of the teachers of this 
period was great, but their efforts were often fruitless because 
they looked too much to the objective of education and neglected 
to sartect the means of reaching that objective.,; Many, moreov- 
ér, having found a means toward liberty of mind and freedom of 
expression within the literature of the ancients, straightway for- 
got the end to be obtained and centered their attention upon the 
form and purity of that literature and made it an end in itself, 
Thus it happened that much of later humanism became very narrow 


in content and aim, and it was only to those far-seeing educators 


i, Payne, Compayre's History of Pedagogy, page 85 
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who endeavored to put advanced theory into practice that we can 
ascribe the real progress which was made at this time. Among the 
proponents of the narrow “Ciceronien" humenism were numbered such 
men as Petrarch and Chrysoloras, while opposed to them in the 
broader practice of education were Erasmus, Sturm, John Reuchl in, 
Roger Ascham and many others of like attitude, 

On the whole, the most important influence of the class- 
ical Renaissance upon the Christian ideal is not to be found so much 
in its outward manifestation, but ratner in the realization of the 
velue of the individual which had now firmly fixed itself in the 
human mind. With such a foundation for advanced thought it is ob- 
vious that a revolt against the utter dominance of the group over 
the individual could not fail to take place. The common rd which 
had been followed by the Church, by Christianity, by the State and 
by education, was now about to divide, the several branches ake 
times diverging, sometimes running parallel, or again uniting in 
various combinations for shorter or longer periods of time,as the 
case might be. ‘he first abrupt break was now about to come in 


the Protestant Reformation. 


Vv. A Religious and Educational Reformation 


When in 1517, Martin Luther dared to nail his ninety- 
five theses to the door of the Castle church at Wittenberg, there 
was declared liberty of thought and belief, and here it was that 


the great Protestant movement found its earliest inception. But 


i a 


this religious Renaissance was not to take place without a bitter 
struggle that would involve whole nations in wars and revolutions, 
bloodshed and massacre. Though the declaration of liberty had 
been made, freedom of thought and action was in no way insured— 
Protestant and Catholic alike were each determined that his 
particular form of religious faith should become dominant, and 
would not allow for others the privilege of individual freedom 
which he demanded for himself, Love, the central ideal of Christ- 
ianity, seemed to be forgotten by the struggling forces of religion, 
but, as shall be seen, it was in educational practice that this 
ideal was soon to manifest itself and thus finally be given back 
to Christianity. 

The immediate cause of the new movement is to be found 
in the great need for reform within the Church, It is true that 
the Church herself had realized to some extent this need and a 
tendency toward reform was created within the Church, this later 
resulting in the legislation of the Council of Trent. This tend- 
ency was, however, only manifesting itself along certain restrict- 
ed lines in relation to practice, and was totally failing to touch 
the more fundamental errofsin religious theory. Tse growth of the 
spirit of the age could no longer be reconciled with such restric- 
tions and a break was inevitable, Luther was therefore bit a mouth- 


piece for this spirit when he voiced his protest and dared to defy 


the power of Rome. 
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The success of the movement was immediate and phenomenal 
the time having been ripe for its appearing, but the Reformation 
leaders realized that mere religious fervor was not the 


proper 


foundation upon which to build fora lasting future, The import- 
ance and power of education had been proved, and they therefore 
turned to it as the means of laying as desired foundation, Luther 
himself had assumed the leadership of Renaissance education in 
Germany and was doing all in his power to deliver it from the tram- 
mels which the Church had forged for it during the past centuries, 
To accomplish the latter, he sought to employ the increasing power 
of the State, and advocated that education was necessary for the 
well-being of the State and should therefore be state-supported 
and state-controlled, He worked for a wider dissemination of 
knowledge among all classes of people, feeling that the ability 

to read was necessary for all in order that they might become 
intimately familiar with the Bible, the great text-book of the 
Reformation, In these efforts he was followed by Phillip Melanch- 
thon, and so important were the educational reforms that the 
latter introduced into the German school system that he was called 
the Preceptor of Germany. In other countries, too, the Protestant 
leaders were placing a like emphasis upon education for all. John 
Galvin in Geneva, Zwingli in Zurich, and John Knox in Scotland 
were each Gas eae wie for introducing the Protestant type of school 


system into the countries where they labored, 
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What, then, were the particular reforms that were insti- 
tuted and the special schools which were evolved? First,the 
universities gradually threw off their allegiance to the Church 
and transferred it to the State. Furthermore, the decay of the 
monastic system and the increase in the power of the State brought 
about the dissolution of monasteries and friaries such as those 
which formed the basis for Cambridge and Oxford, and out of the 
remains arose powerful secular institutions, highly endowed through 
the spoils of these dissolutions. In the realm of secondary educa- 
tion, the control had also passed over largely into the hands of 
the State, yet here the aim and content was still religious in 
character, In Protestant countries, elementary education had 

still another aspect. Luther had emphasized the importance of the 
home in the education of the child, also stressing the need of 
inculcating the mind of the young with the principles of Christian- 
ity. We therefore find that the responsibility for this period of 
the child's education was almost equally. divided among the home, 
the Church and the Sate. Each country differed, of course, in the 
application of these principles but the theory remained fundament- 
ally the same, Thus in Germany we find the elementary, state- 
controlled and state-supported vernacular schools with their 
distinctly religious curriculum; in Scotland were the parish schools, 


state-supported but Church-controlled; and in America were the el- 
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ementary schools which were partially controlled and supported 
by both State and Church, 

The Reformation had thus brought about a break between 
the individual mind and the constituted authority of the Church; 
the State had partially throw off the power of the Church; ed- 
ucation had revolted to a certain degree against religious domin- 
ation, substituting for it the control of government; many reforms 
had been brought about in every department of society - the Cath- 
olic Church, the Protestant movement, the State, and the school. 
So much of good had been accomplished, yet the bittemess of the 
three-corred conflict between the State and the two rival factions 
of organized Christianity had driven ideals into the background; 
the struggle for reform changed to a battle for power, and, as had 
occurred so many times before, the means toward an end became the 
end itself. Interested in the struggle yet standing in a somewhat 
neutral position and at the same time being employed almost equal 
ly by all factions, education was holding the balance of power, 
and was also preparing the way for ultimate advance, While the 
warring forces had forgotten the ideal of service - service to 
the individual and to society - education was putting this funda- 
mental concept into actual practice. Impartial service was being 
rendered to all, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, 


The educator was proving himself to be a "neighbor" to the one 
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who needed him most, Let us tur now to a consideration of the 
educational theories which brought this about. 

Contemporary to Martin Luther, but implicated in no 
way in the religious struggle, Rabelais was a typical represent- 
ative of the educational theorists know as Realists. A brill- 
iant satirist, he spoke in no uncertain tones against the abuses 
of the period, whether in State, Church or school. He saw clear- 
ly the dangers of the narrow later humanistic education and 
therefore advocated one which would not be confined to literary 
lines alone, but would include the four elements of a truly broad 
education, namely, the social, moral, religious and physical 
phases of training. The method of education was to make studies 
pleasant for the child, and to this end, games and sports were to 
be employed both for enjoyment and for physical development. ‘The 
content of education was to be broadened so as to include the 
above phases, and the aim was to seek development along these lines 
for practical service in life, Realism was not, however, merely 
pragmatic in scope, Another of the Realistic educators, Montaigne, 
held that education should aim at the atteinment of virtue as the 
highest goal for the individual, while Comenius went so far as to 
place the ultimate purpose of education in religion by saying that 
the goal of mankind is eternal happiness with God, education be- 
ing a means to attain this great end. 


Gradually, the "real" studies began to find their way 
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into school curricula, The classics were not entirely neglected 


but the study of natural phenomena and social institutions was 
given the place of greatest prominence, In this way, greater 
practical service was given, in that the child was trained for 
life, the child of the poor being benefited equally with the child 
of the wealthy. ‘hile in all cowtries were to be found many 
ardent supporters of Realism, it was in Germany that it was put 
most completely into practice, In 1747, the first Real-School 

was founded in Berlin, the movement rapidly spreading until the 
leading cities of Germany had all established similar schools. 

As a result of the Realistic movement and largely an 
outgrowth of it came the Naturalistic movement with an aim toward 
the building of an ideal society. The greatest exponent of the 
type of thought embodied in the latter movement was Rousseau, 
With him came another of the great significant steps in the devel- 
opment of the "objective" in education. The Renaissance had 
re-discovered man and had laid emphasis upon the value of the 
individual. To Rousseau was left the task of first preaching 
effectively “the gospel of the common man", He had seen the 
shallowness of the society of culture, wealth and position, and 
in revolting against it, he turned to the defense of the common 
people, This was to bring much of good and Gedii of evil, though 
“the latter was perhaps Nab gone "flinty Shards" of progress. 
Napoleon is said to have remarked that without Rousseau the 


French Revolution would never have taken place, but it is equally 
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true that much of all that is good in modern..democracy might not 
have been had he failed to preach that every individual possessed 
as a natural heritage the right to happiness and well-being. 

The method of education by which Rousseau expected to 
bring about the realization of this ideal of happiness for the 
common man was through the free development of the child's ow 
nature and powers. ‘The child was not to be taught,in the strict 
sense of the word, but education was to be negative. He ad- 
vanced the theory of moral education that the child should not 
be taught the principles of virtue but should be protected from 
vice; truth should not be given but the child's mind should be 
protected from error. 

It is obvious that a workable system of education could 
not be founded upon such extravagant theories as these. ‘The world 
is too populous to admit of a scheme whereby the child shall be 
kept from all bad influences and shall be kept in touch with nature 
rather than with persons. Nevertheless, the vision of Rousseau 
was to provide an inspiration for those who were to follow, and 
his teachings were to become the foundation for all modern educa- 
tional advancement. 

Following closely upon Rousseau and greatly affected by 
his theories, Pestalozzi became the advocate of a new psychological 
tendency in education, Hitherto, the second of the two great 
fundamental ideas of education, i.e. the “educand" (page 8), had 


been entirely ignored by all educators when considering the method 
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of education, They thought of the objective to be reached, but 
they failed to consider the one to be educated, Here it was that 


Pestalozzi found his great opportunity. He first became interest- 

ed in the educand through his experiences in teaching his ow son; 
then for a time his teaching experience involved the training of 
destitute children in a philanthropic institution which was wider 

his care, and here again his interest led him to make a study of 
child life and child nature, The result was that, as the Renais- 
sance had discovered man and Rousseau had discovered the common 

man, Pestalozzi now discovered the "child"! The importance of this 
can hardly be over-estimated, for there resulted a complete revolution 
not only in educational theory but also in the attitude of the Church 
and of society in general toward the child. It must not be supposed, 
of course, that this change was wrought in a day, but the work of 
Pestalozzi marked the transition point and the transformation followed 
gradually. The question had never been asked as to nt was best for 
the child nor had the adult attempted to think of the "child way". 

He had been taught, not as a child, but as a man might be taught, the 
subject-matter and the method being such as the adult mind would 
desire for itself. The new movement toward child study was begun 
with the first educational work of Pestalozzi,"A Journal of a Father", 
an account of the education of his ow son, in which he tried to find 
out what was best for the boy and what method should be employed to 


bring about the child's proper development, | 


69, 


Another note of a different character was also struck in 
the work of Pestalozzi, Hitherto, the majority of educational 
theorists had failed to prove their theories by practice, but Pest- 
alozzi now set the example for educators by both working out his 
theories and proving them by actual experimentation and practice, 
thus making his work of infinitely greater practical value, 

Not only, however, did Pestalozzi ere the psycholog- 
ical aspect of education, but he developed the dawning conception of 
the sociological phase, In this he revealed his true breadth of 
vision, for psychologists are prone to think only of the individual 
while sociologists likewise consider only the social group. Pre- 
vious to this time, there had been a very restricted view of the 
latter phase, in that the welfare of the group had been considered 
of prime importance, the group being represented by the family, the 
clan, the State, or the Church, At times, of course, the individ- 
ual had been considered as at the beginning of the monastic system, 
but this idea had always been thought to be antagonistic to the 
group-welfare idea. Now, however, Pestalozzi and his followers, 
Herbart and Froebal, began the movement to find the balance in the 
conflict between the individual and the group by attempting to 
unite them in terms of educational aims. The chief aim of educa- 
tion, as thus formulated, was that the child should be developed 
along lines which are for his ow best good, at the same time 


being made into a moral and efficient member of society, 
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The writings of Rousseau had profoundly affected all 
existing views as to the importance of man, even to the extent 
of bringing about the French Revolution with its accompanying 


horrors of bloodshed and cruelty. The least considered. but most 


inportant influence was, however, in the development of this 
sociological tendency in education. Here we have practical, sane, 
lasting results which would eventually count most for the future 
of society, Pestalozzi and his followers wited in declaring that 
education was the inherent right of every man, and that through 
it the masses would be elevated from their ignorance, squalor and 
misery to a place of moral and intellectual rectitude. True 
social development would only be brought about by a proper recog- 
nition of these principles. 

Thus it was that during all this period of conflict 
both within and without Christianity, education was developing 
in theory and practice the great ideal which Jesus had brought 
into the world, an ideal of love = love for the individual as 
an individual and as a member of the social group, a love that 
would express itself in service, and a love that would’ truly 
seek the best for the object of that love, Christianity had 
sought to express itself in organization. The Church which re= 
sulted had professed the narrow aim of saving the soul of the 
individual without considering the good of the whole being of 


man, yet even this narrow aim had often been totally submerged 


mike 


beneath a desire for power and aggrandizement when the opportunity 


presented itself to the Church, When, however, the true ideal of 


Christianity had been developed in a practical manner by education, 
and when at the same time the se of the organized Church began 
to slip from her hands, Christianity awakened to the need of re- 
turning to the fundamental concept which Jesus had given to the 
world, The result of this awakening was the truly modern movement 
whereby the fundamental aim of the Church was to be of service 

both to the individual and to society, To this end, Catholics and 
Protestants alike began to forget their doctrinal differences in 
uniting to make Christendom Christian. A point of capoie was found 
in the conception of the brotherhood of man, a concept broad enough 
to become attractive even to the Jews and to the deepest thinkers 

of other religions, and thus bring about a union of all upon a prin- 
ciple of wniversal service. 

We would not assert that the ideal had been realized in 
more than a small degree, The Reformation of religion and educa- 
tion had not brought about a complete purification of Church and 
society, but had paved the way and laid down the principles for 
such a transformation. Subsequent history has been but the per- 


fecting and putting into practice of these principles. 
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Chapter IV. ‘The Danger Line in Present-Day 


Movements in Education 
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We have to-day many statements of the aims of education; 
sO numerous are they, in fact, that we are often perplexed as we 
try to choose that which is the most suituble for the needs of our 
modern society. The majority of these expressed aims are not in 
direct conflict with each other, but are merely eee pen parts 
of the as yet unfinished whole, There is still to some extent that 
struggle to find the balance between the individual and the group. 
How can the individual best assert himself for his own good yet also 
for the good of the group? Again, within the last decade, the cur- 
rent ideas about what constitutes the group concerned in our educa- 
tional aims have broadened and are still being enlarged as each 
year passes, We can no longer think alone of one nation and its 
welfare, but we must include all who go to make up what Graham 
Wallas so fittingly calls the "Great Society". We must begin to . 
think upon an enlarged plane of “planetary” thinking, and plan 
what is best for the world as a whole. 

What will be the ultimate aim of education, we cannot 
say - in fact, some declare that as long as there is to be progress 
there must be an a a goal and that therefore the aims 
of education will always be pushing ahead to something higher as 
progress continues, Seeiver. we can safely assert that certain 
elements will always be present in the general aim, and of these 


elements, one of the most essential will be to develop in the 


13, 


individual the best possible moral character in order to fit him 


for his relationships in society, The progress of the educational 


aim will therefore consist largely in determining upon an ever-rising 


plane just what are the best moral and spiritual attributes for the 
individual to possess, 

Without the influence of education, the development of 
the Christian ideal of love would certainly —_ failed to make the 
progress which it has, Yet the telvatas is equally true; other 
systems of education, such as those which are found in the Orient, 
which had not the influence of the Christian religion and the 
Christian's Bible, have failed to develop ideals which are compar- 
able to those of the education of Christian countries, Truly, our 
modern education owes much to religion! Yet, with the overwhelming 
advance of education, there has developed a feeling that education 
is superior to, and of more importance than religion. It has, in- 
deed, attempted to become an end in itself, with a resultant total 
ignoring of religion, At the same time, the ideals of Christianity 
have been appropriated, thus indicating that the educator believes 
that, while these ideals are of paramount importance, the spirit 
which lies behind them may be ignored, The great question arrises, 
"Gan the ideals of Christianity be taught by the educator in such 
a manner that they will take tie desired effect, while he at the 
same time rejects the spirit of Christianity which gives them 
life?" To say that this is true is to accept a most dangerous 


premise, 


74, 


Dr, F, J, Kelly, Dean of Administration of the Univers= 
ity of Minnesota, makes the following pointed and appropriate 


remarks which bear upon this subject; 


"There is little concern in the minds of a great many 
of our good Christian people that our whole schome of education 
sseeeeeeees takes almost no account of the place of religion in a 
well rounded education......,In my owm judgment, this view...... 
....is fraught with very real danger in the safety of our society," 


1 
But not only have the Church and the State been separated, 

but in almost all countries, laws have been enacted which complete- 

ly exclude religion from the school. A typical example of such 

legislation may be cited in the following extract from the Consti- 

tution of the State of Colorado, adopted in 1876: 

Art. IX, Sec. 8. 

"No religious test of qualification shall ever be re- 
quired of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the State, either as a teacher or student, 
and no teacher or student of any such institution shall ever be re- 
quired to attend or participate in any religious service whatever, 
No sectarian tenets or doctrines shall ever be taught in the public 
schools." 

We cannot, of course, gainsay the fact that such an 
attitude is necessary, but it has nevertheless created a danger 
line that is very easy to overstep. It is encoiraging to note, 
on the other hand, that a few of the leading educators are cog- 
nigant of the problem and are beginning to grapple with it, some 
even venturing to declare their faith in Christianity as a touch- 
stone for the ultimately perfect development of an educational 


1. Kelly, What the Administration of a State University Hopes 
from Religious Workers 


75. 


program, An example of this may be found in the following state- 
ment taken from the inaugural address of President William Mather 
Lewis, delivered at George Washington University on November 7th, 


1923: 


"In the foundation of liberal culture upon- which the 
student is to rear the structure of his life the cormer-stone 
of religion must find its place. Here, asin social and economic 
fields, the teaching should be constructive, should deal with the 
broad facts of Christianity as enunciated by the Galilean. It is 
well to point out to the student that there is a point beyond which 
the finite mind cannot penetrate - that there is a point at which 
intellectual processes pause and faith must carry on...........We 
belzeve that the university should furnish the opportunity to 
‘every student to worship and to develop religious ideals."] 

‘Another danger point in our modern system of education 
is that there is a tendency to break down the faith of many people 
in religion and the great verities upon which Christianity is 
founded. This, of course, would be denied most emphatically by 
the present-day educator, on the ground that it is only that the 
student is coming to see and to throw out those things which are 
fundamentally false in his religious faith. The matter goes much 
deeper that this, however, The young man or woman of to-day, 
seeing how the State and education have united in pushing religion 
into the background and ignoring to a large extent its demands, 
reaches the natural conclusion that religion has failed and that 
it is a waste of time to examine Christianity for the good that 


it contains. Added to this is the fact that the attitude of the 


scientist has often been one of contempt for things religious. 


1. School & Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 465, page 606 
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Having realized the falsity of many of the old beliefs, he has 


ruthlessly torn them aside and with them has often gone much 
that was of infinite value, It is with this in mind, and not 
with the idea that science is necessarily opposed to religion, 
that Dr. Jay William Hudson, of the (miversity of Missouri, 
makes the following statement which I will quote at length: 


"Modern science has seemed slowly and efiectively 
to have destroyed many of the old beliefs that were once the 
safe-guards of the moral order, How many, indeed, of those 
acquainted with the meaning of scientific progress can retain 
any sure confidence in such intangible things as the Moral 
Ideal, or Immortality, or God, or the Freedom of the Will? In 
general, men of to-day are divided into two great classes in 
their attitudes toward such matters; they either accept the 
agnosticism of science, or they take refuge in a faith that 
presumes to ignore science, Both attitudes have one thing in 
common,—-a grevious lack of appreciation of the importance of 
the great verities for practical life as expressed in the in- 
dividual and his social institutions, 


"These attitudes of the contemporary mind are unfort- 
unate, and ultimately disastrous, For what we are accustomed 
to call the great verities are of immense practical significance; 
a faith in them which takes no account of modern scientific 
thought will end in inevitable doubt; and while the agnosticism 
of science is sound as far as science goes, it is not final, since 
it happens that the logic of science is not the only logic there 
is.........Reason is larger than the reason of that special 
enterprise called science.......Grant if you please that many of 
the old arguments for the great verities are now foolish, this . 
does not render the great verities themselves foolish, provided 
that there are other reasons, in harmony with science, that demand 
them and amply justify them.") 


It is necessary for the progress of society that 
moral and religious confidence be established, Without the 


proper hope in the ultimate triumph of the Good our faith in 


¥ Hudson, Tne Truths We Live By 
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the future of society will be shattered and the safety of civ- 


ilization will be endangered, Perhans it will be urged that the 


truly moral man will be moral for the sake of morality alone, but 
one cannot be long courageously loyal through toil and suffering 
merely for the sake of being courageous - it must be done for the 
sake of something that inspires courage, Religious confidence 
has always been a force for the establishing of moral confidence, 
each reenforcing the other, On the other hand, moral and relig- 
ious doubt have always supported one another, and with the 
breakdown of the one there has always been the tendency toward 
the failure of the other. 

Never, perhaps, has there been such a4 need for moral 
confidence as there is to-day. That this is true can be seen 
from the following paragraph by Dr. Frederick William Homan, 
of the United States Bureau of Education, in his book on “The 
New Education in Europe”: 

“The testimony in France, as in other countries, points 
unanimously to the fact that the War left the moral and civic 
standards of large masses of the population in a greatly-shattered 
state........During the last four years one has heard much and 
read even more abcut the three enemies of France: alconolism, ; 
syphilis and tuberculosis. Staggering statistics are not wanting. 
Furthermore, the complaint is made on all sides that the people 
seem so inert, indifferent and irresponsible. It would be easy 
to exaggerate but, broad y-speaking, these charges are well- 
foumded, ‘That an exceptional increase in moral lapses and a 
growing indifference toward civic integrity should bring into 
existence a campaign for moral betterment is easily comprehended. 


That the school should be selected as an important agency in 
this: fight against national perils is most natural."] 


ae ee EI * gy 
1. Roman, The New Education in Europe, page 131 
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As Dr, Roman indicates, this condition igs practically 
universal, and it is one which must bring alarm to every thought- 
ful person, It is gratifying to know that men in authority are 
everywhere realizing the need for en active movement of reforma- 
tion and are, moreover, Siding steps to meet the problem which is 
facing society at this time. Yet again we cannot but see that 

in neglecting the religious aspect of reform the educator and the 
statesman are treading upon dangerous territory, Worst of all, 
the tendency to discredit Christianity seems to be increesing on 
the part of these to whom it could be of such great help in this 
battle for social betterment. 

Granted most emphatically that every man has the right 
to worship according to the dictates of his own conscience, has 
the school as the instrument of the State the right to break dcw 
the faith of the coming citizen until he very often not only 
throws away his religious faith, but also his faith in the moral 
verities of life? Should not, on the other hand, the school take 
every means possible to conserve religious and moral faith as a 


necessary adjunct to the safety of the State? 
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Education has played a glorious part in clarifying 
the vision of Christianity and in assisting the Church to a 
realization of the central theme of Jesus' teaching - His lofty 
ideal of consecrated Love for God and man, Truly, the problem of 
bringing to the attention of all mankind, individually and in 
the group, this principle so fundamental to true progress, and 
of causing it to be universally accepted in practice as well as 
in theory is one which should engage every force working for 
the advancement of society. 

Yet it would seem that Christianity is alone in making 
this an ell-absorbing aim and passion, Education often ioaieed 
the demands of Christianity to present to the consciousness of 
the child the ideal of Love, and even when it undertakes the task 
it places it as an issue of little importance, The attitude of 
the State, too, has ever been one of national selfishness and 
self-will until it has been assumed that such an attitude is pol- 
itically legitimate, thus arbitrarily limiting the sociality of 
the State to a race or to a territory. It cueniad with organized 
Christianity, therefore, to humanize the State by revealing the 
- larger sociality that transcends the self-governing State yet does 
not ignore it. Secular forces have attempted to meet the external 
needs of society, but there are great social problems and depths 
of human need waich the Church alone can understand and attempt 


to sound. Christianity has provided a Guide for the valleys of 
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experience through which no power of State or education can assist 
one, She has provided a goal that all athe failed to give, 
She has pointed to height of attainment to which Christ alone a 
lead the way. . 

In every phase of modern society there is the common human 
need for the practice of the Christian ideal. It alone will give 
inspiration, the divine inbreathing of hope, a far-reaching vision, 


and a great ultimate faith in morality and goodness! 
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